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CONANT’S NEW STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


Writing like an angry man, James B. Conant, in his latest commentary upon the 
nation's schools, this week demanded immediate action to end the disparity between 
the education of children of the streets and children of the scholars. 








Slums_and Suburbs, (McGraw-Hill, $1.95) is a by-product of Conant's long look 
at education in the junior high schools. So "appalled" was he by the contrasts be- 
tween schools in the city slums and in the wealthy suburbs that he decided to write 
a separate book on the subject. 


The scholar's discussion of metropolitan area slum schools is limited to those 
desegregated before 1955 because he found the slum school problem almost exclusively 
a Negro problem. Describing some of these conditions, he writes: "It is after 
visits to schools like these that I grow impatient with both critics and defenders 
of public education who ignore the realities of school situations to engage in fruit- 
less debate about educational philosophy, purposes, and the like. These situations 
call for action, not hair-splitting arguments." 





Conant found in the slums: "social dynamite" building up in the cities because 





of the daily increase in unemployed youth (in one city even 48 percent of the high- 
school graduates could not find jobs); "unjust and nationally dangerous discrimina- 
tion" practiced by employers and labor unions against Negro youth; and the need for 
a thorough reappraisal of vocational education. 


Turning to the college-oriented suburbs, Conant discovered that the major prob- 
lem was in one way similar to the biggest one in the slums--the status and ambitions 
of the families being served by the schools. In the slums the problem is to improve 
and encourage these; in the suburbs, the major hurdle may be "to guide the parent 
whose college ambitions outrun his child's abilities toward a realistic picture of 
the kind of college his child is suited for." The author discusses at length the 
preparation that should be made by both parents and children, beginning in the ele- 
mentary grades, for realistic college planning. 





Conant concludes with 17 recommendations for schools in suburbs and in slums: 





@ Included in those for suburban schools, he advises that higher standards 
for American education begin at the graduate level, with requirements for 
admission based upon a European type examination; that citizens study the 
California pattern of junior colleges as a solution to the college prob- 
lem; and that schools use the Advanced Placement Program. 





e For slum areas, he recommends: more money; vocational guidance of youth 
until they are 21; use of federal funds to open up employment opportunities 
on a nondiscriminatory basis; the development of meaningful courses for 
pupils of less than average abilities; and more teachers with more pay and 
training than perhaps in the wealthy suburban schools. 
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A_ new proposal for Federal aid to education has been put forward by Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.), chairman of the education subcommittee of 
the House. Bailey announced he would introduce a bill in January to ap- 
propriate to the states 2 percent of what each state spends for education @ 
in state and local funds, plus, in the case of those states whose per 
capita income is below national average, a supplemental appropriation 
equal to the percentage by which the per capita income is below the na- 
tional average. There also would be a provision for penalizing states 
which reduce school expenditures after receipt of federal funds. Bailey 
said the issue of "federal control" which had been "used as a hatrack" by 
those who are opposed to federal aid on other grounds, would be eliminated if his pro- 
posal is adopted. 

















>» Consideration of a year-round school plan proposed for Montgomery County, Md., by 
Supt. C. Taylor Whittier was dropped by a 6-1 vote of the school board in favor of more 
immediate attention to broad curriculum changes. Whittier's plan, which he said had not 
been tried elsewhere in the country, would have had students attend school for three 
months, then be off for one month, with staggered periods so that children starting in 
each quarter would take holidays at different periods of the year. 





> A new ruling from the Louisiana Attorney General's office has modified an earlier 
opinion that a teacher in that state was subject to dismissal if he belonged to the Na- 
tional Education Association. The new ruling, by Attorney General Jack Gremillion, 
holds that an NEA member cannot be removed as a teacher merely because of membership in 
the NEA. The earlier opinion held that because of its 1961 convention resolution call- 
ing for support of the Supreme Court school desegregation ruling, the NEA was prohibited 
from operating in Louisiana. The new ruling, which says that the NEA is not prohibited 
from operating in Louisiana by law or injunction, was issued after efforts by the Loui- 
siana NEA members, affiliates, and Baton Rouge attorneys associated with NEA's Washing- e 





ton legal counsel to obtain reconsideration. 


> Academic performance of prospective employees is a legitimate concern to employers, 
according to a report from the American Civil Liberties Union. It warns, however, that 
the student-teacher relationship may be jeopardized by inquiries which go beyond this 
when employers are seeking background information relating to students' social beliefs, 
loyalty, and religious and moral attitudes. 





a Familiar topics in a new world-wide setting are the concern of educators and econ- 
omists from the Western World at a conference in Washington this week sponsored by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). The participants will at- 
tempt to project the educational effort that will be necessary in the 20 member nations 
by 1970 if education is to contribute its full share to an expanding economy and a grow- 
ing economy is to support a full educational effort. To be discussed: teacher supply 
and demand, particularly in undeveloped countries; priorities for educational expansion; 
and what should be the national output's share for education. 





a The unique problems of the nation's northernmost state, Alaska, show up dramatical- 
ly in a report from the Alaska Education Advisory Council, a citizens group appointed to 
draw up recommendations for a revamping of the state's educational system. Surveying 
school districts with such provincial names as "North Pole" and "Pelican," the council 
proposed: a minimum foundation program that requires every school district to levy a 
minimum of 4 mills for schools; a board of directors for each school system, elected 
locally but recognized as agents of the state and not local government officers; a state 
plan for providing boarding high-school opportunities for youth; flexibility in the 
14-mile pupil transportation eligibility regulation "when hazardous conditions warrant"; 
appointment by the governor of a seven-member state board of education for seven-year @ 
terms; and increased financing by the state toward the education of native children. 
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HARVARD WORRIES OVER “UNBALANCED” FEDERAL AID 


What effect does federal financing of research have on a university's program? 
There are rustlings among the ivy leaves that it may, indirectly, be too much, 





Federal research and scholarship grants have been growing steadily until they have 
now reached 20 percent of the nation's expenditures for higher education. Some univer- 
sities are being accused of going into the research contract business rather than edu- 
cation (federal research grants increased 35 percent from 1958 to 1960). According to 
J. Kenneth Little of the Univ. of Wisconsin, who has been directing a U. S. Office of 
Education survey of Federal Programs in Higher Education, at least six major universi- 


ties received more than 50 percent of their operating budgets from federal grants dur- 
ing 1958-59. 





Federal research emphasis also may be influencing the caliber of students chosen 
to receive scholarship aid. According to a study by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter of the Univ. of Chicago, natural science students with relatively poor ability have 


a better chance for financial support for graduate study than do superior students in 
the social sciences and humanities, 





This "unbalancing" resulting from federal programs is the major theme of a report 
from Harvard University President Nathan M, Pusey to his faculty and governing boards, 
Harvard, whose outflow of faculty to the New Frontier in Washington might equal the in- 
flow of federal grant money, nonetheless, has recently studied the impact of federal 
programs on the university and is participating in a larger, 23-institution study spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 





The increasing involvement of higher education in federal programs, says Pusey, is 
in response to the demands of the 20th century, but the new relationship has developed 
"without much over-all planning, in response to specific opportunities or obligations." 
It has created a hazard of throwing universities out of balance. Pusey's report cites: 





@ A threat to the balance within the university among several fields of learning: 
federal support primarily goes to the sciences. (Harvard received one-fourth of 
its 1959-60 budget from federal funds, but they supplied 55 percent of the School 
of Public Health budget, 57 percent of the Medical School.) 





@ A threat to the balance between teaching and research: ‘The federal govern- 
ment, by distinguishing between teaching and research, often handicaps the effort 
to bring knowledge gained from research into the undergraduate classroom."" Grad- 
uate and postgraduate students in research benefit far more from federal programs 
than do undergraduates. The report also says there is danger "unless a faculty is 
sound enough financially to avoid committing its unrestricted money to underwrite 
research inadequately financed by the government," 





e@ A threat to the balance within the faculty between those with and those with- 
out tenure appointments: an unfortunate result of federal emphasis upon research 
is that the full capabilities of the research staff hired for special federal 
grants are not used for the total good of the university. 





Based upon the Harvard experience, the report warns: "At a time when government 
support promises to become indispensable to the universities, the government needs from 
the universities something that industrial or government laboratories cannot supply, 
the creative activity that takes place most naturally in an institution where the arts, 
sciences, and letters are joined in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom, The money 
that the government spends on specific projects will be wasted if it is not spent in 
ways that will sustain these special qualities of the university." 
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EDUCATION SCOPE 


*% "Will There Be Jobs for Our High School Graduates?" Yes, says Parents' Magazine 
(Nov.) "if they get the in-school training and on-the-job experience they need to 
work in a world of increasing technology." The ways in which Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and some other far-sighted communities are coping with the problem are discussed in 
this article by Katherine Glover. 








OTHER NOVEMBER ARTICLES: Parents' Magazine: "Let's Not Stifle Our Children's 
Creativity," by Marvin R. Weisbord. e@ Look: (Nov. 7) "The Creative Child," by 
Chandler Brossard; (Oct. 24) "Notre Dame's Father Hesburgh,"' by Gereon Zimmermann. 

@ Everywoman's Family Circle: "Help Your Child Avoid the Absentee Habit," by Louise 
Edna Goeden, high-school attendance director in Milwaukee. @ Woman's Day: "What 
Makes a Good High School Good?" by Charles A. Bucher. @ Good Housekeeping: "Don't 
Turn Your Back on Troubled Youngsters!"' by Arthur S. Flemming, on children in need of 
psychiatric help. e@ Glamour: "Programmed Instruction." @ Mademoiselle: "The 
Muses Meet in Squaresville," by David Boroff, on the Writers' Workshop at State Univ. 
of Iowa. @ Holiday: "Holiday Handbook of Children's Reading." Clifton Fadiman-- 
critical of education, particularly teaching of reading--lists "100 good books for 
children" and gives pointers for parents on what children should and should not read. 




















IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Oct. 23) has feature on Radcliffe Institute of In- 
dependent Study; item on report of National Task Force on Economic Education; and 
critique of James B. Conant's Slums and Suburbs. e@ Time (Oct. 20) touches on Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Univ. of North Carolina speech and on Ridgewood (I11.) High School. 








EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: Gustave O. Arlt, dean of UCLA graduate division, will leave Univ. of 
Calif., Feb. 1, to become first president of new 100-member Council on Graduate a 
Schools, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. e Glenn S. Dumke, president, San 
Francisco State College, named vice-chancellor for academic affairs of California's 

State Colleges system (Buell G. Gallagher is chancellor). @ Robert F. Goheen, pres- 
ident, Princeton Univ., is 1961-62 chairman of American Council on Education. 














EVENTS: NEA Board of Directors on Saturday selected Miami Beach for 1966 con- 
vention, thus completing five yéars of advance planning for National Education Assn. 
annual meetings: 1962 July 1-6, Denver; 1963 June 30-July 5, Detroit; 1964 June 28- 
July 3, Seattle; 1965 June 27-July 2, New York; 1966 June 26-July 1, Miami Beach. 


NEW BOOKS: The Profile of Communism: A Fact-by-Fact Primer, by Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith (515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; 119 p.; 95¢), useful 
as teacher background information or textbook. @ American Education: Facts, Fan- 
cies, and Folklore, by Raymond P. Harris, dispels some current "folklore" beliefs, 
recognizes strengths of our schools while not overlooking faults. (Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; 302 p., $5) @ The Adolescent Society: The Social 
Life of the Teenager and Its Impact on Education, by James S. Coleman, whose study 
was reported in EDUCATION U.S.A., May 4. (Free Press, Glencoe, I1l.; 384 p., $6.) 

















Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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